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A STUDY OF THE FEASIBILITY OF THE WASHINGTON STATE 

UNIVERSITY-BELLEVUE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

i 

[ CAREER TEACHER PROJECT 

ABSTRACT 

by Robert Emory Salsbury, Jr., Ed.D. 

[ Washington State University, 1969 

Chairman: Herbert Hite 



The Washington State Un i vers i ty-Be I levue Public Schools 
Career Teacher Project was a pilot program designed to test pro- 



posed solutions for teacher preparation and certification needs 
in the state of Washington. These needs called for preparation 



programs that were (I) career-long, (2) jointly planned, 

(3) performance-based, and (4) individualized. This program, a 
subproject of the Multi-State Teacher Education Project (M-STEP), 
contained ten elements: 

1. University-district cooperation 

2. Performance-centered objectives 

3. Instructional systems 

4. Microteaching 

5. Sensitivity training 

6. Nonclassroom activity 

7. In-district course work 

8. Seminars and group meetings 

9. Classroom teaching 

10. Supervision and evaluation 

The Project provided an opportunity for 28 seniors to acquire, 
practice, and demonstrate teaching competencies jointly formulated 
by university and school district staff. Trainees, learning via 
the systems approach, demonstrated competencies first In a campus 
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laboratory setting and then in school district classrooms. Each 
half of the program took one semester and students were evaluated 
on the same competencies in both settings in an attempt to pro- 
vide better articulation and integration oT on-campus and 
In-district preparation. 

The purpose of this study was to test the feasibility of 
elements of the Project. Feasibility was considered in the three 
categories defined: 

1. Administrative feasibility refers to the practibility or 
workability of a program or program element in terms of 
the manpower, facilities, equipment, and materials 
required to initiate and support the innovation in an 
operational application. Also, an administrative consid- 
eration is the ease of fit of the innovation into the 
Institutional structure in terms of existing rules, pro- 
cedures, or policies governing similar programs. 

2. Educational feasibility refers to the demonstrated or 
prospective capacity of the innovation effectively to 
assist the learner to acquire the desired skills or com- 
petencies described in the program objectives. 

3. Human factors feasibility refers to the compatibility of 
innovation and immediate user, whether teacher or learner. 
This dimension is based on perceptions of and reactions 

to the program by personnel directly involved. 

Feasibility was assessed by >1) collecting d^ta and 
answering questions raised about each element according to the 
three feasibility categories, (2) extrapolating this data, and 
(3) making judgments about the genera I I zab i I i ty of program ele- 
ments in an operational application. 

Most elements proved feasible in pilot form. 'Exceptions 
were: nonclassroom activity and in-district course work (admin- 

istratively unfeasible), and nonclassroom activity (educationally 
unfeasible). The nonclassroom activity element, designed to 
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provide students proportionate time for study and observation was 
unsatisfactory due to lack of understanding and acceptance by 
supervising teachers. Funding and scheduling limitations degraded 
the feasibility of the in-district course work component. 

Examination of the pilot study data provided clues for 
improving program element use in an operational application. For 
example, a need was identified for early and intensive in-service 
training of supervising teachers, including v/ork in identifying 
and demonstrating teacher performance competencies and methods of 
evaluating teaching behavior according to performance criteria. 
Modified where necessary, all program elements excep r one, sensi- 
tivity training, could be considered as potentially feasible in a 
regular program. More research would be required to assess the 
effects of sensitivity training before a dei . >ion could be made. 

From a feasibility standpoint, the Career Teacher Project 
seemed to provide a genera I i zab I e model for implementing proposed 
modifications In the state’s teacher education and certification 
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CHAPTER I 



BACKGROUND AND STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 



Background of the Study 

The Washington State Un i vers i ty-Be I levue Public Schools 
Career Teacher Project was developed and tested as a means of 
providing a solution to three needs in teacher preparation and 
certification in the state of Washington. These needs called for: 

1. A systematic analysis and description of the performance 
competencies that make up effective teaching. 

2. A teacher preparation program which would enable as many 
candidates as possible to demonstrate effective teaching 
performances . 

3. A cooperative university or college-district program to 
better articulate and Integrate preservice and in-service 
learning experiences and provide for the continuous eval- 
uation of progress from college through the first years 
of teaching. 1 

These needs were identified and articulated and the Career 
Teacher Project encouraged by the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction or State Department of Education. Acting as 
agents of the State Board of Education, the State Department and 
the Standards Revisions Committee have, since the early I960’s, 
been studying the state’s preparation and certification practices 
and have had the responsibility for recommending modifications. 

The first indications of a need for change came from two 
sources, the current teacher certification standards themselves 
and the literature in the field. One section of the standards 
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stated that the first year of teaching was to be considered as 
part of the total preparation program of the new teacher. The 
first year of teaching, furthermore, was to be a type of intern- 
ship in which the student of education practiced his skills under 
the watchful supervision of one or more competent professionals. 
During this first year, suggestions would be offered and plans 
made for the fifth year of education required for full certifica- 
tion . 2 

In practice, however, the idea of the first-year teacher 
as a neophyte still in need of directed training and supervision 
was not recognized, save in a few districts. The beginning 
teacher in the state of Washington was regarded not as a student 
of education, but rather as a full-fledged practitioner with the 
same responsibilities as a veteran teacher and. It might be added, 
the same predisposition toward mediocrity . 3 

As this same time, several studies also seemed to support 
the state level findings regarding the gap between the ideals and 
the realities of the first years of teaching. One of the most 
significant was James B. Conant’s survey of teacher preparation 
practices and programs in the Un i ted States . One of Conant f s 
suggestions was that the beginning teacher be given released time 
as well as substantial on-the-job assistance and supervision, the 
latter to be provided by a new sort of professional known as a 
"clinical professor ." 4 

The National Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards in two documents. New Horizons for the Teaching 
Profession 5 and A Position Paper on Teacher Education and 
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Professional Standards , 6 likewise stated assumptions supporting a 
need for consideration of the first years of teaching as a learn- 
ing experience and for a gradual introduction to teaching guided 
by highly competent teachers and supervisors. The Commission also 
called for more innovative practices in teacher preparation as a 
means of self-renewal of those agencies responsible for the 
training and induction of new teachers. The rationale for this 
need was stated as follows: 

The application of new technology to educational 
problems, current research into the behaviors of teachers 
in the classroom, the accelerating trend toward school 
reorganization, and new insights into the nature and 
structure of know I edge--a I I contribute to the changing 
function of the teacher . 7 

In taking action on these findings, the V/ashington State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction recommended two proposed 
studies. The first, the Washington State Project for the Orienta- 
tion and Induction of New Teachers (POINT) , had as its main pur- 
pose : 



, 



... to demonstrate, through a series of pioneering . 
approaches, systematic and effective ways to aid new 
teachers in making the transition from pre-service prep- 
aration to in-service practice, from minor to major pro- 
fessional responsibility; indeed, from beginning teacher 
to career status . 8 

This proposal was an antecedent of the internship concepts and 
joint university-school district efforts to be included In the 
WSU-Bellevue Career Teacher Project. 

A significant study, In terms of providing a link between 
•the expressed needs of the State Department of Education and the 
consideration of a proposed solution, was titled, ’’Effects of j 



Reduced Loads and Intensive In-service Treatment upon the 
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Classroom Behavior of Beginning Elementary Teachers.’* This 
study, directed by Herbert Hite, was based on a need for a more 
effective and planned first-year induction program. 9 In sponsor- 
ing this study, the State Department of Education recommended 
th a t : 

. . . the state should undertake an experimental study to 
determine whether or not a substantial reduction in the 
load of the beginning teacher, together with intensive 
In-service training, might affect the classroom behavior 
of these teachers and also affect their attitudes toward 
the p rof ess ion. 10 

In the Hite study, various treatments of reduced loads 
and intensive in-service help were administered to 120 beginning 
elementary teachers. Trained observers then attempted to measure 
changes in teacher competency behavior and attitudes that might 

t # 

have been brought about as a result of the treatments. A second 
objective of the study was to test the feasibility of evaluating 
teaching effectiveness through observations made by teachers 
• trained for the purpose and using appropriate behaviorally ori- 
ented check I I sts . 

Conclusions of the study were: (!) that reduced loads 

and intensive In-service instruction contribute to a higher level 
of teacher competence than that demonstrated by teachers not 
receiving any treatment; (2) that very little relation exists 
between practices of the beginning teacher in the classroom and 

existing programs of preservice teacher preparation; and (3) that 

§ 

It is feasible to train teachers to observe and evaluate teacher 
performance using an appropriate behaviorally centered Instru- 
ment. 1 1 
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As a means of translating the results of study into 
action, the State Department of Education took two significant 
steps to bring teacher preparation and certification practices and 
standards up to date: the joining of the seven-state compact, 

; the Multi-State Teacher Education Project (M-STEP), and the 

; drafting of the Guidelines and Standards for Programs of Prepara- 

tion Leading to Teacher Certification . 12 



\ Multi-State Teacher Education Project (M-STEP) 

The M-STEP organization was funded under Title V of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 for the purpose of 
strengthening state departments of education and teacher educa- 
tion programs in the member states. M-STEP activities were to be 
based on the following rationale: 

♦ 

1. The concept of teacher education needs to be extended. 

The preparation of the teacher begins early in his colle- 
giate career and extends into the first several years of 
teaching. The education of the teacher real ly never ends. 

2. The responsibility for teacher education is shared. Pri- 
mary responsibility for preparation gradually shifts from 
the teacher preparing college, to the public school sys- 
tem, to the professional association, to the individual 
himself. 

3. The concept of what teaching is about is changing. The 
difference betv/een public speaking and teaching are becom- 
ing clearer. New media provide the possibility for indi- 
vidualization of Instruction. Methods emphasizing pupil 
Initiative and pupil responsibility for learning seem to 
be most p romi sing. 

4. More of the practical phases of teacher preparation will 
be done in the public schools involving district personnel 
and co I I ege poop I e . 

5. Teacher preparation would be greatly improved if pre- 
service and in-service programs were articulated, and if 
the resources of both the college and the district were 
used. 
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6. Teacher preparation should be designed for excellence. 13 
The Washington M-STEP program involved the pairing of teacher 
preparation institutions and school districts which would work 

together in teams to develop and test programs to accomplish the 

/ 

goals implied in the rationale. These pairings were: 

1. University of Wash i ngton-Seatt l e Public Schools 

2. Western Washington State Co I I ege-Edmonds Public Schools 

3. Washington State Un I vers i ty-Be I I e vue Public Schools 

Although the three groups operated under the aegis of the State 
Department of Education and the state rationale, the specific 
approaches were developed separately by the college-school dis- 
trict teams. 







The New Certification Guidelines 
The second action taken to Improve teacher preparation In 
the state of Washington was the drafting of new certification 
guidelines. This work was parallel In time to the M-STEP activ- 
ity of 1966-1967. The guidelines were an attempt to provide a 
framework through which present and future needs might be met In 

t 

the training and certifying of Washington teachers and other edu- 
cational professionals. Further, the guidelines. In preparing 
for the future, were to be more than just a better way of doing 
the same things that had been done in the past In the area of 
teacher preparation and certification. As the first draft of the 
guidelines stated: 

The v/ ay we think about teaching is chang I ng--the organi- 
zation and assignment of teaching responsibilities Is 
changing. Even the way we think about reality and the 
nature of the world has become less certain and more con- 
textual. As a consequence vie expect tomorrow to be dif- 
ferent from today and we look forward with anticipation 
to a new set of circumstances, and a new order of 
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opportunities and responsibilities for teachers. It is 
In this framework, or.e of expected change, that we 
describe the revised guidelines for the preparation of 
schoo I personne I . 1 k 

In this respect, the guidelines represented a way of meeting the 
challenge issued by T. M. Stinnett at the Northwestern Conference 
on Teacher Education when he urged teacher preparation organiza- 
tions "to act, not just to react, in the face of change ." 15 

The main emphases of the new guidelines were to be on 
performance-centered teaching standards; preparation programs 
which were based on new developments In the psychology of learn- 
ing and the application of the new theories to education through 
the medium of educational technology; and new and creative coop- 
erative approaches to the planning, implementation, and evalua- 
tion of continuous learning programs for students of education 
with the first years of teaching to be considered as part of the 
total program . 16 

Description of the Career Teacher Project 
One of the projects carried out as part of the Washington 
M-STEP project was the Washington State Un I ve rs I ty-Be I I e vue Pub- 
lic Schools Career Teacher Project. This program, with roots in 
the POINT proposal and the Hite beginning teachers study, repre- 
sented a continuation and refinement of concepts and approaches 
previously suggested and partially tested. In addition, the WSU- 
Bellevue project, unlike the other M-STEP operations, was 
directly concerned v/Ith the systematic analysis of the teaching 
act in terms of specific and observable teaching and learning 
behaviors. This emphasis brought the Career Teacher Project Into 
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close relationship with the goals of the new guidelines and the 

s» 

emphasis on performance-centered standards of teaching competence. 

As a result, the WSU-Bellevue Career Teacher Project was, 
from the very outset, under consideration as a prototype for 
teacher education programs which might implement the new guide- 
I i nes . 

As stated in Appendix A to the third draft of the, guide- 
lines, the Career Teacher Project was an attempt to demonstrate 
that: 

1. Standards for teacher education should be descr i p t i ons • of 
performances by the effective teacher. 

2. The university f s program of teacher education should con- 
sist of v/ays and means for helping as many candidates as 
possible demonstrate the effective teaching performance. 

3. The cooperating school district should provide opporr* 
tunities for the beginning teacher to continue the Prac- 
tice and study of these specific teaching behaviors. 

Stated in terms of program goals, the WSU-Be I I evue M-STEP program, 

field-tested during 1967-68, was an attempt to accomplish the 

following: 

1. To provide a teacher education program that seeks to help 
the prospective teacher to develop and practice observ- 
able teaching behaviors. 

2. To enable the students involved in the program to work as 
Individuals and small groups to accomplish the tasks that 
make up the program. This involves individual use of 
Instructional media with provision for self- checking 
built into the instructional system. 

3. To help the student of education to get a good start in 
teaching through a modified load first-year program v/Ith 
provision made for additional help and conference time as 
needed . 

4. To promote university-school district cooperation in the 
development and testing of a teacher education program 
jointly designed to provide maximum articulation between 
preservice and In-service learning experiences. 
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5. To provide a working model for the state’s new certifica- 
tion standards program which seeks to accredit and 
upgrade teachers on the basis of pe rf ormance— cen te red 
cri teri a . 

Program objectives were developed jointly by a coordinat- 
ing committee representing both institutions and stated in the 
form of behavioral task descriptions of the specific competencies 
which make up effective teaching (see Appendix A). Program 
activities and evaluation of learner growth took place in the 
campus laboratory setting and in the Bellevue classrooms. Per- 
sonnel from both the university and school district took part in 
the instruction and evaluation. 

Statement of the Problem 

The Career Teacher Project was designed to provide a 
workable and genera I 1 zab le program model for teacher education. 

The rationale for the program was based on needs identified at 

m 

local, state, and national levels, namely to provide coopera- 
tively planned teacher p repa rat i on* p rog rams which would (I) take 
Into account the need for systematic analysis and description of 
specific teaching behaviors, and (2) assist students of education 
to. acquire and demonstrate these competencies, both on campus and 
In the classroom. 

The purpose of this study was to help determine the 
feasibility of expanding and extending major elements of this 
program with the parent university and to other teacher education 
Institutions in the state. This study was based on the idea that 
If the Career Teacher Project were to be considered as a teacher 



education program gene ra I i zab I e in various types of operational 
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applications, then questions needed to be raised and answered 
regarding the feasibility of this program in view of its potential 
use. 

The identification of f eas i b i I i ty cons i de rat i ons were 
generated both from the literature on educational innovations and 
change processes, and from the program itself as it was observed 
in operation in the f i e I d study application. Those factors which 
seemed to be appropriate in considering the overall feasibility 
of the Career Teacher Project were administrative feasibility, 
educational feasibility, and human factors feasibility. These 
are defined as follows: 



1. Administrative feasibility refers to the practicability 
or workability of a program or program element in terms 
of the manpower, f ac i I i t i es , eq u i pment , and materials 
required to initiate and support the innovation in an 
operational application. Also, an administrative consid- 
eration is the ease of fit of the innovation into the 
institutional structure in terms of existing rules, pro- 
cedures, or policies governing* similar programs. 

2. Educational feasibility refers to the demonstrated or 
prospective capacity of the innovation to effectively 
assist the learner to acquire the desired skills or com- 
petencies described in the program objectives. 

3. Human factors feasibility refers to the compatibi I ity of 
innovation and immediate user, whether teacher or learner. 
This dimension is based on perceptions of and reactions 

to the program by personnel directly involved. 

It should be recognized that the final decision as to 
whether all, part, or none of this project is feasible in terms 



of the objectives and resources of a particular institution would 
be the decision of an administrator representing that institution. 
This study was designed to assist in the decision-making process 
by providing conclusions and genera I i zab I e indicators of the 
feasibility of the Career Teacher Project, both in terms of 
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possible minimum and maximum applications of program elements, 
through the collection, analysis, and extrapolation of relevant 
data . . 

Significance of the Study 

Current literature in the field of innovation and change 
processes in education conclude unanimously that in considering 
the diffusion and adoption of an innovation, it is necessary to 
establish more than the intrinsic merit of the innovation . 18 
Often, in fact, the "nuts-and-bolts" factors of cost, ease of 
integration into the receiving system, user attitudes, need for 
new training, etc., make the crucial difference between early and 
late adoption, or between acceptance and rejection. 

The V/ashington State Un i ve rs i ty-Be I I ev ue Career Teacher 
Project is an innovation with a potential for improving teacher 
preparation programs and certification procedures throughout the 
state of Washington and elsewhere. However, the strengths of the 
program are based on the critical factors about which questions 
must be asked and answered and for which measures of f eas i b i I i ty 



dete rmi ned . 
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CHAPTER I I 

f 

BASES FOR THE STUDY 

The Washi ngton' State Un i vers i ty-Be I I evue Career Teacher 

/ 

Project was based on a need for more systematically designed and 
better articulated preservice and in-service learning experiences 
for the new teacher. This goal, it was hoped, might be attained 
in part through closer working relationships between the teacher 
preparation institutions and the public school districts in which 
the new teachers are inducted into professional practice. 

In addition, a continuous and integrated type of training 
would be needed with provision made for the measurement of the 
results of that training from the preservice through beginning 
teaching years. Before initiating such training, it would first 
be necessary to define the various components that make up 
teacher competency and translate these descriptions into behav- 
ioral tasks to be accomplished by the students of education. 

The Career Teacher Project was designed to accomplish 
these aims. Stating this rationale in the form of goals, the 
objectives of the program then became: 

1. Define behavioral objectives characterizing the competent 
classroom teaching act. 

2. Develop teaching strategies and materials enabling future 
teachers to demonstrate these specific behaviors. 

3. Develop and test procedures for integrating preservice 
training with induction into professional service. 

14 
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4. Develop techniques for helping the beginning career 

teacher demonstrate highly competent teaching behaviors. 1 

The program, as field-tested in 1967-68, represented the 
attainment of the first three objectives. Th.e fourth, that of 
working with the beginning career teacher, will be completed dur- 
ing the 1968-69 school year. 

The remainder of this chapter deals with the bases in 
related literature for the development of the Career Teacher Pro- 
ject and with the rationale and bases for the study conducted to 
investigate the feasibility of the program. 

Behavioral Objectives 

The Idea of characterizing the teaching act In terms of 
observable teaching behaviors is not a new one. As one teacher 
stated at a meeting discussing the new certification guidelines, 
”We f ve been trying for 2,000 years to define and evaluate teach- 
ing and we haven’t succeeded yet.” 

However, the problem facing the teams responsible for 
designing the Career Teacher Project w as not to be brushed aside, 
this simply since any attempt at an articulated program needed to 
be based on a description of what the end product of the program, 
the competent career teacher, does when demonstrating effective 
teaching. 2 

The process of developing descriptions of teaching is 
often one of combining existent descriptions of teaching, fre- 
quently In the form of observation and evaluation instruments, 
with further live or recorded observations. Added to this com- 
bination are new theories of teaching and learning. The result 
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Is a nev/ listing or description of qualities. A further consid- 
eration is the research hypothesis which stimulates the need for 
the description in the first place. This question wilt often 
dictate the type and range of characteristics and behaviors to be 
observed and described. 3 

The Career Teacher Project had as Its focus the analysis 
and description of the behavioral competencies that result in and 
typify effective teaching. Therefore, the study of potential 
instruments was limited to those which describe observable actions 
of the teacher rather than instruments or studies concerned with 
teacher characteristics. 

The, second instrument used in the pilot form of the study 
of beginning teachers was the Stanford Teaching Competence 
Appraisal Guides, developed for use in the Stanford Secondary 
Education Project by Harry Garrison. 4 A revised version of the 
Stanford instrument was devised, also by Garrison, for use in the 
main part of the Hite study. The new instrument, called the 
Seattle Teaching Performance Appraisal Guide, 5 listed the follow- 
ing categories of teacher behavior: 







s 



1. Suitability of goals 

2. Student acceptance of goals 

3. Exploration of human and material resources 

4. Selecting the plan for this class 

5. Organizing the class to achieve the plan 

6. Classroom control effective action 

7. Classroom climate efficient action 

8. Active student participation 

9. Measuring goal achievement and costs 

10. Using measurements to improve teaching and learning 

11. Professional participation 

12. Community participation 

The first ten behaviors were subsumed under a four-step 
model of. the teaching act consisting of (I) developing lesson 
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goals (I, 2); (2) planning goal action (3, 4, 5); (3) fulfilling 
the plan (6, 7, 8); and (4) evaluating results (9, 10). In addi- 
tion, each of the behaviors listed included a narrative descrip- 
tion of the effective performance of the particular behavior. 

Thus, for the first behavior the companion description read: 

1. The lesson aims are c I ear--reachab I e by the stu den.t--meas- 
urab I e--show modern knowledge of the sub ject--re I ate to 
what precedes and what follows in the subject — include 
what and how to learn — serve authorized district educa- 

t I ona I goa I s . 

Another behavioral description of teaching provided the 
basis for the Stanford University Microteaching Program, developed 
by Dwight Allen. 6 Allen lists nine components of the teaching 
act as foil ows : 

I • Establishing set 

2. Establishing appropriate frames of reference 

3. Achieving closure 

4. Using questions effectively 

5. Recognizing and obtaining attending behavior 

6. Control of participation 

7. Providing feedback 

8. Employing rewards and punishments (reinforcement) 

9 . Setting a mode I 7 

Allen f s microteaching criteria shows promise as a way of breaking 
the teaching act dov/n into behavioral components. Gage In refer- 
ring to "m i crocr I te r I a" of effectiveness supports this approach 
and recommends that "rather than seek criteria for the overall 
effectiveness of teachers in the many,‘varied facets of their 
roles, we may have better success with criteria of effectiveness 
In small specifically defined aspects of the role." 8 

Another approach to definition of teacher behavior is 
that of student-teacher Interaction. One system, based on the 
work of Edmund Amidon and Ned Flanders, divides all classroom 
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verba I * interaction Into ten categories, seven relating to teacher 
talk, two to student talk, with one division reserved for silence 
or confusion. Teacher talk is further divided into direct and 
indirect influence according to whether the teacher increases or 
restricts the student’s freedom to respond. During the class 
session, an observer tallies interactions by type an d ' f req uency 
and later scores and evaluates the class episode. 

A modification of this approach was developed by Gallagher 
and Aschner 10 using F I anders- I i ke categories and behavioral 
classifications based on Guilford’s concept of intellectual oper- 
at I ons . 1 1 

Other schemes for classifying teacher behavior have con- 
sidered the teacher as tactician and strategist. According to 
B. Oth ane I Smith, the teacher does the following: 

1. Visualizes an overall strategy pertinent to the student, 
subject matter, and class environment. 

2. Organizes manipulative bits and move (tactics) In order 
to attain the larger goals. 12 

Hilda Taba, working with the strategies approach, viewed 
teacher behavior largely a process of using strategies to teach 
for development of the following cognitive skills: 

1. The processing of Information. 

2. Inductive development of generalizations (the discovery 
method ) . 

3. .The facility to apply generalizations learned to new 

materials and problems. 13 

Teachers working with these goals would also be expected to work 

with students to develop these competencies within the types of 

l u 15 

hierarchical structures suggested by Bloom 1 and Krathwohl. 
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Although not listing specific aspects of the teaching act 
or attempting to develop a precise model of teaching method, 

Wallen and Travers presented a list and description of six basic 
principles of learning, derived from and supported by research. 

The pri nci pies are: 

1. Behavior which represents the achievement or partial 
achievement of an educational objective should be rein- 
forced. 

2. The introduction of cues which arouse motivation toward 
the achievement of an educational objective .wf I I. increase 
the effectiveness with which that objective is achieved. 

3. Practice in applying a principle to the solution of prob- 
lems will increase the probability of transfer of train- 
ing to new problems wh i ch . requ i re the use of the same 
principle for their solution. 

4. Since learners differ In their capacity to make, the 
responses to be acquired, learning will be most efficient 
If it is planned so that each learner embarks on a pro- 
gram commensurate with his capacity to acquire new 
responses. 

5. If a pupil has had training in* imitation, then he Is cap- 
able of learning by observing demonstration of the skills 
to be acqu i red . 

6. The learner will learn more efficiently if he makes the 
response to be learned than if he learns by observing 
another make the response or makes some related response. 16 

The final list of behavioral objectives developed for the 



Career Teacher Project was written in the form of specific tasks 
which teachers perform In the planning, executing, and evaluation 
of learning and teaching efforts (see Appendix A). 
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The Systems Approach 

As described, the first phase of the development of the 

\ 

Career Teacher Project consisted of developing a list of behav- 
ioral ly stated performance objectives which would serve as the 
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competencies to be acquired and demonstrated by the students. 

These were based on a combination of previously identified behav- 
iors derived from observational studies and from attempts to 
translate principles of learning theory into teaching practice. 

The next step was to develop the means to facilitate stu- 
dent acquisition and practice of the desired competencies. At 
this point the State Department of Education provided guidance 
through the need expressed in the new certification guidelines 
for incorporating principles and practices of the new educational 
technology into the training process. This need was based on the 
demonstrated feasibility of the new technology as a mr ans of mak- 
ing individualization of instruction possible. 17 

Loughery, in referring to teachers and technology as "man- 
machine systems," states a need for emphasis on the new technol- 
ogy in teacher education as follows: 

If man-machine systems are to be implemented in education, 
changes will have to be made in programs for professional 
preparation in education and in policies and attitudes of 
employing institutions. 18 

Trow, likewise, sees a need for educational technology, 

both old (films, slides, audio tapes, radio, etc.) as well as new 

(television, programmed instruction, language laboratories, 

computer-assisted instruction, and multimedia systems) in teacher 

preparation programs. He states: 

Teacher-tra i n i ng institutions will for some time have a 
dual responsibility. They must prepare their graduates 
to operate both with the old and the new technology, and 
they must incorporate the new media into their instruc- 
tional program wherever they would presumably effect an 
1 mp rovement . 1 9 
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Trow*s suggestion implies a two-level approach in which the 
teacher education program would use the same approaches that stu- 
dents would eventually use in their teaching. Schueler and Lesser 

jj 

f expand upon this concept and state: 

£ 

But most crucially, a program for the preparation of 
* taachers should itself be a model for teaching, embodying 

I • the most effective and most current procedures and con- 

cepts of curriculum. Because it is inherently an example 
of what it purports to teach, it can embody, with Its own 
curriculum and procedures, the very qualities of teaching 
sought in its students as well as the cutting edge of new 
developments in the art and science of teaching. . . . 20 

t 

| * Acceptance of this approach' would mean that the students 

would learn in the same way as their students would learn or, 

l 

f looking at it in another way, university and college staff would 

r have to teach as they would have their own students teach. If 

[ 

there is any truth In the oft-stated, ”we teach as we are taught,” 

t 

[ it might be concluded that an approach in which college students 

j of education learn In the same way as they would teach should 

facilitate the reinforcement and transfer of the desired methods. 
It was decided to use this two-level approach to Imple- 

\ 

! ment the activities of the Career Teacher Project and to make 

optimum use of the new media both In teaching and learning con- 

| 

texts. 
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; In view of the learning theory base of the behavioral 

\ « 

competencies and the newer media. It was decided to utilize the 
systems approach as the basic structure of the on-campus learning 
activities of the program. The systems approach to instruction 
[ Is essentially a means of facilitating the acquisition of specific 

learning objectives through the integration and implementation of 

i 

j selected strategies and components. Continuous evaluation Is an 




inherent part of the system and provides criterion measures of 
student progress as well as feedback information to use in revi- 
sion of the system. 

The systems approach, a means of organizing and integrat 
ing the new media in specific educational applications, shares 
with the 25 behavioral objectives of the Career Teacher Program 
the same psychological antecedents, including behaviorally sped 
fied goals, preassessment of entering behavior, student percep- 
tion of tasks, equivalent and appropriate practice of tasks to 
insure transfer, reinforcement of appropriate responses, and 
knowledge of correct responses and feedback through a process of 
continuous evaluation. An illustration of the close correspon- 
dence between the systems approach and the task descriptions of 
teaching competencies is illustrated by comparing Glaseds sys- 
tems model with the behavioral categories of the Career Teacher 
Project : 



Glaseds Model 

1. Instructional goals — the system objectives 

2. Entering behavior — the system input 

3. Instructional p rocedures--the system operator 

4. Performance assessment-- the output monitor 

5. Research and development logistics 21 



Career Teacher Project 

1. Determine objectives 

2. Modify objectives to meet individual differences 

3. Select media 

4. Organize the learning environment 

5. Interact with students 

6. Evaluate student progress 
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The In-district Experience 

One of the realities facing the Career Teacher Project 
staff was the fact that even assuming that the behavioral objec- 
tives could be satisfactorily, defined and on-campus, preservice 
systems designed to facilitate the acquisition of these behaviors, 
there still remained the task of articulating and integrating the 
on-campus and in-district experience during the senior year and 
into the first years of teaching. 

Traditionally, student teaching has been the medium 
through v/h i ch an attempt has been made to provide a linkage 
between campus and school district, between theory and practice. 
However, there are indications that student teaching is not ful- 
filling this important function effectively. Ward criticizes 
student teaching for a lack of real individualization of learning 
experiences and cites the generally haphazard manner in which 
student teachers and supervising teachers are "matched .” 22 Boyan 
outspokenly states: 

It is indeed one of the strange anomalies of teacher 
preparation that conditions for optimum initial practice 
rarely match the value placed on the importance • of prac- 
• tlce by all parties to the enterprise. The conditions 
range from exciting new developments ... to near fraud- 
ulent exploitation of student teachers as carriers of 
educational bedpans in substandard schools . 23 

Barnes is more optimistic. In pointing out such problems as lack 

of college-district cooperation in planning and supervision, he 

notes also that new teachers generally are more impressed with 

the student teaching experience than with other parts of their 

training program. However, Barnes looks forward to the time when 

student teaching might produce a real impact through the 
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"genuinely thoughtful and creative use of supervisory strategies 
and techniques.” ** 4 

Another problem which may be a cause for the gap between 
preservice and in-service teacher education is that articulated 
by Boyan. He cites evidence that scnool districts regard newly 
graduated teachers as a finished product. 25 Lortie holds a simi- 
lar view in discussing the beginning patterns of practice for new 
teache rs . 2 6 

Several solutions have been proposed as efforts to better 
integrate college education work with classroom teaching respon- 
sibility. An approach which has received publicity, at least 
partially because of the prestigious foundation and universities 
committed to it, has been the internship program. Sponsored by 
the Ford Foundation, the internship has been heralded as a “break- 
through" in the improvement of teacher preparation. 27 The 
Internship is essentially a post-baccalaureate program in which 
alt professional education course work and teaching practice are 
telescoped into approximately a year's work. Stanford University, 
In patterning its teacher preparation program after the intern- 
ship model, has found this a suitable vehicle in which to try out 
various innovative preparation, supervision, and evaluation 
approaches such as microteaching and the use of 35 mm time-lapse 

photography. 28 

Hite's study of beginning teachers in Washington demon- 
strated the value of in-service treatments and released time as 
factors in the Improvement of teaching competency during the 
first year of teaching. 29 This study also demonstrated the 
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feasibility of training experienced teachers to observe and eval- 
uate the work of the new teacher. This research lends credence 
to the desirability of training district personnel as trainers of 
teachers . 

The in-district training model used in the pilot study of 
the Career Teacher Project was an attempt to blend the functions 
and advantages of an improved, systematic student teaching pro- 
gram with those of the internship concept. Through this vehicle 
the students would be able to practice and further demonstrate 
the behavioral competencies acquired through the on-campus sys- 
tems activities. These behaviors would be further refined and 
evaluated through a continuation of the internship during the 
first years or teaching. 

The Feasibility Study 

The primary goal of the present- study was to evaluate the 
feasibility of the Career Teacher Project as a genera I 1 zab I e and 
appropriate mode! for teacher education through the consideration 
of three feasibility dimensions: administrative, educational, 

and human factors. The main question to be answered was, ” I s the 
program exportable in an operational form suitable for use as a 
regular part of a college or university teacher education pro- 
gram?” 

The methodological rationale for this study was- based on 
two assumptions: 

I. Since the Career Teacher Project was an innovative solu- 
tion to a problem. It could, therefore, be evaluated 
using the research questions and methods peculiar to the 
study of educational change and diffusion of educational 
I nnovat ions . 
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2. An "open” or field research design v/ould be needed to 
make observations and collect data using the research 
approach mentioned above. 

The study of educational change or diffusion of educa- 
tional innovation has gained prominence since the development and 
testing of post-Sputnik educational programs, i.e., programmed 
instruction. 30 The approaches were borrowed largely from rural 
sociology research investigating the acceptance and rejection of 
agricultural innovations, 31 resulting in studies which illustrate, 
for example, comparisons between -the diffusion of modern math and 
of seed corn in the same geographic area. 32 

The determination of factors already identified as neces- 
sary in the consideration of educational innovations was a rea- 
sonable first step. Matthew Miles, in presenting a number of 
case studies and research projects In educational change, enumer- 
ates several factors relevant to this present study and observes 
that "educational innovations are almost never installed on their 
merits." 33 However, merit, presumably educational effectiveness 
or feasibility, seems to be a necessary consideration since it 
would not seem logical to adopt an unsuccessful program just 
because it is cheap or is perceived as nonthreatening to teachers. 
Miles* basic list includes the following considerations: 

I * Cost 

2. Technological factors 

3. Associated materials. 

4. Implementation supports 

5. Innovation system congruence 34 

These factors refer to qualities of the innovation and ease of 
fit of the innovation In the adopting institutional contexts. As 
such they represent status descriptions. The actual process of 
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changing methods of bringing about innovative practices and the 
adoption of actual innovations requires consideration of differ- 
ent factors including innovative persons and groups , 35 organiza- 
tional health , 36 and communications processes . 37 

Among the studies that have been undertaken to investi- 
gate the feasibility of educational innovations, one titled, "A 
Field Demonstration of the Effectiveness and Feasibility of Early 
Admission to School for Mentally Advanced Children ,” 38 makes 
direct use of the factors suggested by Miles. The investigators, 
in fact, use the Miles listing as their basic criteria for deter- 
mining the feasibility of the innovation. 

By and large, one of the major factors in determining the 
administrative feasibility of an Innovation is that of cost. 
Referring specifically to teacher education, Schueler and Lesser 
state : 

In an applied area such as teacher education, research 
must be reviewed with both hypothesis-testing and poten- 
tial implementation in mind, and the balance between 
costs and payoff becomes an important consideration . 39 

Jones and Barson, in conducting a study of instructional media 
applications in college courses, consider cost a critical factor 
and present suggestions for the use of cost accounting procedures 
to gather and evaluate necessary data. They suggest an approach 
Involving the costing out of pilot form of a project and using 
this data to predict analogous costs In operational applica- 
tions . 40 Jones points out the limitations of the cost accounting 
approach in trying to get ar instructional costs of individual 
courses when faculty time, salaries, and support costs are needed 
factors. As Jones states, "We do not yet have a way to make ' 
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detailed cost identifications v/ithout a degree of minuteness in 
reporting resource usages which we (university faculties and 
administrators) appear to be unwilling to accept . 1,41 The general 
conclusion to be drawn is that academic departments, especially 
faculty members, are not oriented to keeping time logs of their 
activities and expenditures, and, further, have no desire to do 
so. 

In addition to cost considerations as a determiner of 
feasibility of an educational program, ’’educational effectiveness 
and organizational consequences are all relevent issues to be 
weighed by university administrators," according to Jones . 42 

The problem of obtaining cost figures mentioned by Jones 
Is one example of the kind of variables with which the educational 
change researcher must contend. Feasibility studies, like other 
examples of the study of educational change, are likewise con- 
cerned with several criteria or variables. Such studies should 
be based on a methodological rationale that allows for the study 
of these variables as they occur and are best made In the field 
usually involving various types of status observations, such as 
Interviews, questionnaires, and attitude scales. 

Because the multitude of variables cannot, nor should 
not, be controlled as in a laboratory experiment, the field study 
may be considered "experimental" to use Guba’s term . 43 

According to Guba, the experimental study Is concerned 
with all variables present in the program under study. In the 
laboratory, the investigators would try to anticipate and control 
these variables; in the field such variables are Invited . 44 
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This particular feasibility study may be considered as an 
experimental field study concerned with those variables and fac- 
tors which affect or influence the feasibility, administrative, 
educational, and human factors of the Career Teacher Project. An 
advantage of the field study is that it approaches realism more 
closely than in a laboratory experiment in which some variables 
must be controlled. Kerllnger speaks to the factor of realism 
and states that: 

Realism . . . Increases the s.trength of the variables. 

It also contributes to external validity, since the more 
realistic the situation, the more valid are generaliza- 
tions to other situations Ukety'to be . 45 

The ability to generalize In a valid way from the pilot study 
data to projected or extrapolated applications In this study Is 
an important need In order to provide realistic guidelines for 
ultimate decision-making regard I ng • the feasibility of this Inno- 
vation. 

In conducting a feasibility study of the Career Teacher 
Project, an attempt has been made to examine the pilot study in 
terms of the factors most likely to affect feasibility. Atten- 
tion has been, given to questions which have been asked about var- 
ious types of educational Innovations; other questions have been 
generated from the program itself. Conclusions from the pilot 
study data have been extrapolated to provide consideration of 
maximum size applications of elements of the program In regular 
teacher education programs. 
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CHAPTER III 

RESEARCH DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 

The purpose of this study was to analyze the Career 
Teacher Project according to administrative, educational, and 
human factors feasibility criteria and to provide guidance for 
university and school district administrators who might wish to 
consider adoption of all or part of. the Washington State Univer- 
sity-Bell evue model. 

Research literature in the field of educational innova- 
tion and change processes supports the notion that an innovation 

that is flexible in terms of component linkage and use is more 

easily adapted to the needs of individual users. The Career 
Teacher Project was investigated in terms of the major divisible 
aspects of the program on the assumption that divisibility is an 
aid to flexibility. Considering the possible operational appli- 
cations of the program, it is likewise conceivable that a compo- 
nent or subsystem that was employed on campus might be more 

feasible in an in-district application. Therefore, In extra- 
polating from the pilot data, such alternatives were considered. 

Since the investigation was concerned specifically with 
the internal and external linkage feasibility and merit of the 
Career Teacher Project, this study was not intended to be com- 
parative in nature. The objectives of the Career Teacher Project 
for example, were concerned with the instrumentals or technology 
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with the same number and title, which was essentially founda- 
tional. Such a difference makes the two approaches, the experi- 
mental and the conventional, fundamentally noncomparable. Thus, 
a comparison of different means to different ends would seem to 
be of little value. 



Design of the Feasibility Study 
This study was designed as follows: 

1. A need for a feasibility study was identified. 

2. Feasibility dimensions were developed in general terms. 

3. The program was analyzed and divided into appropriate 
program elements. 

4. Each characteristic or element was examined in the light 
of appropriate feasibility criteria and questions were 
generated within each category. 

5. Procedures and instruments were developed to gather data 
needed to answer feasibility questions. 

6. Observations were made and data collected during the 
field-testing of the project. 

7. New questions were asked and answered as new needs were 
generated from program operation. 

8. The pilot data were analyzed and extrapolated in terms of 
maximum operational applications and reported. 




* 
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Population Sample 

The students, or M-STEP interns as they were called, were 
preselected by Bellevue School District personnel during January 
of the semester preceding their senior year. Since the prospec- 
tive candidates were juniors, their recommendations files were 
not complete, and they had not yet finished the prescribed 
sequence of education coirses. As a result, the Bellevue 
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Interviewers made their judgments on other factors. These 
included student experience working with children, desire to 
teach in Bellevue, commitment to teaching as a career, and sub- 
ject matter preparation and grade level. Since the interns were 
to be prehired by Bellevue, the selection interview took on the 
aspects of a recruiting or employment session. 

Out of 100 applicants, 30 students were finally selected. 
In choosing 30, the selection personnel anticipated a dropout of 
5 which would still leave a large enough sample to be used effec- 
tively in later statistical comparisons. Actually, only 2, a 
husband and wife combination, dropped from the program before the 
beginning of the fall semester. Of the 28 who started in the 
fall, all completed the year-long program. 

One of the original problems in determining the pilot 
group for the study involved the selecting of a pure and repre- 
sentative sample in view of prospective research activities to be 
carried out in the study of the results of the Career Teacher 
Project. One argument was for a heterogeneous group which would 
approximate the other groups in the student teaching centers and 
the population at large of prospective student teachers. 

Bellevue, however, was interested in hiring top-level 
candidates and would have preferred a more homogeneous group 
skimmed off the top of the total pool of applicants. This, how- 
ever, would have necessitated some sort of matching procedure in 
conducting future research studies. The final selection decisions 
were made, however, on the basis of the factors listed above. 
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l.e., experience with children, etc., an approach deemed satis 
factory by both groups. 



General Description of the Program 

The V/ashington State Un i ve rs i ty-Be I I evue Career Teacher 
Project was a joint attempt by a university and a public school 
district to train teachers to acquire, practice, and demonstrate 
performance-centered teaching competencies both in a laboratory 
and classroom setting. 

The training objectives for the program were based on 25 
behavioral tasks which were developed as descriptions of what 
teachers do when performing effectively. During the fall semes- 
ter of the year-long program, 28 seniors completed a series of 15 
behavioral tasks. Each task was developed on a model similar to 
the generalized model found in Appendix A. Specific task systems 
are also found in Appendix A. 

Each student in the group began each task with a pre- 
assessment of his or her pretraining competencies. He then com- 
pleted specific activities and culminated his task experiences by 
demonstrating his proficiency on a criterion task. This perfor- 
mance was evaluated by a university staff member with whom the 
student worked during the semester. Activities completed by stu- 
dents in acquiring behaviors included viewing filmstrips, study- 
ing text materials, engaging In peer evaluation of one’s own work 
or the work of others, and teaching a short lesson segment before 
a television camera and a small class of local school children. 



Two important characteristics of this program were a 
focus on the behavioral acts of teaching, e.g., determining and 
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modifying learning objectives, interacting with students, etc., 
and the use of an individualized mode of instructional systems. 

Throughout the fall semester the students, who were 
registered for two education courses in addition to other work, 
used and worked with materials such as curriculum guides and 
textbooks that they would actually use in Bellevue during the 
second semester. : 

The second semester experience took place in Bellevue, 
Washington, and was more than the conventional student teaching 
experience. Again, students were registered for* education course 
work, in addition to the block of credit allowed for the student 
teaching activity. During this period, the student worked 
closely with his supervising Bellevue teacher, with a university 
staff member in residence in Bellevue, and with other university 

i 

staff responsible for the education courses in which the student 
was registered. As part of the second" semester program, the 28 
interns also began work on a proposal for a scholarly study in 
their field of interest which would serve as a focus for the post 
baccalaureate or fifth year part of the program. 

Upon graduation the students were employed as beginning 
teachers in Bellevue. Provision has been made for released time 
and in-service assistance to help these new teachers further 
develop and refine their teaching skills. 
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Program Elements and Feasibility Considerations 
University-District Cooperation 

Descr i ption 

One of the most fundamental needs to be satisfied by the 
Career Teacher Project was that of better articulation and inte- 
gration of preservice and in-service learning experiences for the 
prospective veacher. An attempt was made to meet this need 
through cooperative planning, implementation, and evaluation of 
the program. 

Washington State University and Bellevue teams met at 
various locations from the fall of 1966 on at approximately 
monthly intervals to plan objectives, activities, and evaluative 
approaches to be used in the year-long field test. Planning 
activities included forming of a coordinating committee; develop- 
ment of behavioral objectives for the program; working out joint 
commitments, including an agreement to prehire students selected 
for the program; selecting of students; and designing and con- 
ducting an in-service orientation and training program for coop- 
erating teachers and other specialists. This cooperative spirit 
was continued throughout the field test through frequent visits 
and communications and the appointment by the university of a 
resident coordinator. 

Administrative Feasibility 

The concept of formal cooperation arrangements between 
teacher preparation institutions and school districts to facili- 
tate teacher education efforts is not new. However, the degree 
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to which such cooperation is necessary to mount and support an 
effort like the Career Teacher Project is of sufficient signifi- 
cance to warrant a study of the administrative feasibility of 
such an arrangement. Cost is a primary consideration since time 
and travel would be required to develop and sustain working 
arrangements between teacher preparation institutions and public 
school districts. 

The principals in the Career Teacher Project represented 
an extreme case of geographical separation, some 260 miles 
bisected by a mountain range. There were travel costs and per 
diem support incurred each time a meeting was held. An important 
question was: 

I. What were the costs of initiating and supporting this 

relationship and what might be the cost of similar rela- 
tionships in an actual situation in which an institution 
may have working agreements with a number of districts? 

Educational Feasibility 

A great deal of time and effort and some money went into 
the joint development of a teacher training program that was con- 
ducted both on a university campus and In a school district. In 
relation to educational feasibility: 

1, Did this cooperative arrangement pay off in terms of the 
attainment of program goals? 

2, Might similar arrangements work also? 

Human Factors Feasibility 

4 

A large number of people besides a planning committee are 
required to make a program work at the operational level. 

Although the basic planning was accomplished by a small number of 
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university staff and school d! Met administrators, the super- 
vision and evaluation of the interns v/e ne the responsibility of 
district teachers and university staff not directly involved in 
the planning of the program. Relevant questions were: 

I* What was the reaction of the supervising teachers to the 
program? 

2. What were the reactions to the program of university 

staff members who might later be expected to participate 
in the operation? 

Perf ormance-Centered Objectives 

Descr i pt ion 

The basis for the Washington State Un i vers I ty-Be I I evue 
Career Teacher Program was a set of behavioral tasks which repre- 
sented teacher competencies to be acquired and demonstrated by 
the learners. These tasks were developed jointly and the listing 
has been recognized by the State Department of Education as at 
least model standards for teacher education programs In Washing- 
ton. Both university and school district personnel cooperated in 
the development of the tasks (see Appendix A). 

Administrative Feasibility 

The question of adopting a performance-centered approach 
to teacher preparation and certification Is an administrative one 
to the degree that new personnel might be needed or regular per- 
sonnel trained to initiate and Implement in-service training 
based on this rationale. Since the new guidelines are moving 
toward a performance standards basis for preparation and certifi- 
cation and since the State Department of Education considers such 
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training to be the work of teacher preparation institutions and 
public school districts, involvement by both organizations seems 
likely. Questions asked were: 

1. Did the use of pe rf ormance-cente red objectives raise 
questions of administrative feasibility in the p'lot 
project? 

2. Is it feasible for colleges and school districts to base 
teacher preparation and certification programs on perfor 
mance standards if they are not doing so? 

3. What in-service training needs would occur if this type 

of program were adopted? 1 

Educational Feasibility 

Since the behavioral tasks provided the basis for all 
subsequent program learning activities and evaluation, it would 
seem necessary to investigate the educational feasibility or 
capacity of these objectives and activities to accomplish the 
overarching goal of the preparation of competent teachers. The 
main question was: 

I. Were these objectives appropriate and adequate In terms 
of the main goal, the production of competent teachers? 

Human Factors Feasibility 

Tho top administrators from both groups, who presumably 
represented the innovative strengths of each organization, may 
have had little trouble agreeing on the acceptance of a 
performance-centered approach to teaching and teacher education 
and evaluation. However, the students in the program, the uni- 
versity staff (if not represented In the coordinating and plan- 
ning group), and the lower than top-echelon school personnel may, 
conceivably, have known less about the performance rationale. 
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Further, the approach, with its emphasis on behavioral definitions 
and the accompanying connotation of behaviorism, might have been 
less than acceptable to the staff members. 

Thus, it seemed necessary to assess the attitudes of the 
personnel involved in the pilot project in relation to this 
behavioral approach. The main question w as: 

I. Did staff and students accept the behavioral objectives 
base for the program? 

Instructional Systems 

Descr i pt i on 

Students, in beginning the fall semester program, regis- 
tered for six hours of education courses. These were Education 
401, educat i ona I measu rement , and Education 403, social founda- 
tions of curriculum. These course numbers and titles were the 
same as two courses offered in the regular teacher education pro- 
gram. The time block set aside for the program was 9:00 A.M. to 
10:00 A.M., Monday through Friday with an 8:00 A.M. hour added on 
Thursdays for film viewing with the regular Education 403 class. 

The group of 28 students met In a large classroom In the 
Instructional media laboratory complex In Cleveland Hall. Another 
room was available for using Instructional media, such as 
f I I ms t r i p-tape components. The Education Library w as available 
for student use and was located across the hall from the class- 
room area. During the Interaction task activities (micro- 
teaching), interns used the facilities of the closed circuit edu- 
cational television studio, also In Cleveland Hall. 
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The main activities first semester consisted of a series 
of- 15 behavioral tasks (see Appendix A). Each of the tasks was 
based on a learning model which itself included the major cate- 
gories of task competencies that the students would eventually 
master (see Appendix A). Included In each task system were the 
following elements: 

1. A behavioral statement of the competency to be acquired 
and demonstrated. 

2. A preassessment test v/hich indicated to the student v/hich 
would be the most appropriate activity to begin consider- 
ing his background knowledge as demonstrated on the pre- 
test. 

3. A choice of activities In which to gain knowledge, com- 
prehension, etc., and a means of practicing the task 
behav i or . . 

4. Self and peer evaluation of efforts. 

5. A criterion task which would be performed by the student 
and evaluated by a staff member. Upon successful comple- 
tion' of this task, the student would then move to the 
next task. 

The systems varied in difficulty, length, and media util- 
ized. Tasks were organized under the following categories: 

1. Determine objectives 

2. Modify objectives to meet individual needs 

3. Select media which implement appropriate practice of the 
desired pupil behavior. 

4. Organize the learning environment 

5. Interact with students 

6. Evaluate pupil progress 

Appendix A illustrates both simple and complex task systems. 

Systems were designed for an individual mode of instruc- 
tion, although joint viewing of filmstrips and peer discussions 
were not discouraged. There were no formal deadlines set except 
for the scheduling of microteaching tasks, the latter an adminis- 
trative expediency. Students were permitted to work on more than 
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one task at the same time as the semester wore on, as this seemed 
to have some motivational benefit. 

Staff duties consisted in the main of developing and 
revising systems, coordinating learning activities, providing 
individual help when needed, and giving evaluative feedback to 
the students. In short, the university staff personnel were 
teaching in the same manner in which the students were learning 
to teach. 

Administrative Feasibility 

The use of instructional systems methods as the structure 
for teacher preparation work is a new approach. Conventional 
patterns generally consist of large group lectures followed by 
smaller group discussions and individual study. College courses 
are developed and staff assignments made on this more traditional 
approach. Use of the systems approach meant that the course 
structure would be changed and that instructional and support 
staff would assume new duties and modify and discard some old 
ones . 

With the systems approach and the emphasis on Individual- 
ized learning, there is a corresponding need for Individual study 
and practice spaces. 

The commitment to the systems approach necessitated sev- 
eral important considerations as to the administrative feasibil- 
ity of such a mode of operation. Necessary questions were: 

1. What were the staffing requirements for the fall semester 
systems activities? 

2. What did the staff do and how much time was needed for 
these duties? 
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3. Which tasks and time expenditures in the fail semester 

p rogram might be considered to be of a one-time research 
and development nature? 

4. What was the cost of this new deployment of staff and 
facilities and what generalizations might be made to 
other operational applications involving this method of 
learning? 

5. What facilities were needed and would be needed to carry 
out the systems approach with a larger number of trainees? 

6. Did use of the systems programming rationale which assumes 
that all entering students w» I I succeed cause any prob- 
lems with reference to grading in terms of the traditional 
grading and credit granting procedures of the university? 

7. Should systems work be limited to an on-campus environ- 
ment or might behavioral tasks be completed in the dis- 
trict at a residence center, for example? 



Educational Feasibility 

The task systems approach provided the vehicle for the 
instruction of the 28 trainees in the Career Teacher Project. 

The competencies which each student was to acquire and demon- 
strate were stated in the form of behavioral objectives, i.e., 
the student will be able to ’’write behavioral objectives for 
learning activities appropriate to your field of teaching.” At 
the completion of each criterion task, the student was evaluated 
on the basis of minimal standards ( successf u I -unsuccessf u I ) set 
for each task. 

The competencies that the students demonstrated during 
the fall program were to be further demonstrated and refined dur- 
ing the second semester activity and, hopefully, throughout his 
career. The major question of educational feasibility raised was 

I. Were the systems effective in assisting the student to 
demonstrate desired behaviors? 
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Human Factors Feasibility 

The systems approach is a relatively new concept in uni- 
versity education and in the programs of the majority of the pub- 
lic schools. As with most new things, especially educational 
innovations, there are both predictable and unpredictable reac- 
tions. The systems approach, as used at Washington State Uni- 
versity and as might be used elsewhere, w as a different approach 
to teaching and to learning. The man in the man-machine system 
had new duties. Contacts with students changed, often for the 
better. The students themselves had generally learned in a more 
traditional pattern up to the point of their entry into the sys- 
tem. Some necessary questions were: 

1. What were the reactions of university staff members to 
the systems approach? 

2. Were there really changes in duties and how were these 
changes perceived by the staff members? 

3. How did the students react to learning via the individual 
mode systems approach? 

4. What were the perceived advantages and disadvantages to 
the students of working this way? 



Mi croteach i ng 

6 



Descr I pt i on 

The listing of behavioral tasks contained five tasks 
under the categories of interacting with students. To facilitate 
such Interaction, students taught short lesson segments to small 
groups of public school students recruited for the purpose. The 
basic structure of the tasks was based on microteaching activi- 
ties developed at Stanford University. The term "microteaching” 
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refers to the idea of teaching a small lesson in order to demon- 
strate one specific behavioral competency at a time. 

Each student, in preparing for his microteaching assign- 
ment, developed a lesson through which he would demonstrate the 
particular type of interaction called for, i .e, , elicit responses 
from pupils indicating the application of a previously compre- 
hended abstraction to the solution of a problem situation. The 
student then demonstrated the behavior by teaching the lesson and 
eliciting the desired interaction response from the small group 
of school children. The lesson was videotaped and played back 
for the student and a staff member who acted as a coach. After 
the playback session, the student would revise the lesson and 
reteach it to another group of pupils. Time permitting, this 
re taught lesson would also be played back and a final critique 
provided. 

The microteaching sessions provided more realism than did 
the other activities. However, this realism was obtained at con- 
siderable cost both in time and money. After the first sessions. 
It became necessary to revise the procedure and to settle on one 

| taping and playback. The change in procedure represented a major 

t • 

deviation from the Stanford model; however, the process w as still 
referred to by the now generic term H m i croteach i ng . M 

Administrative Feasibility 

The microteaching 'operation was the most difficult and 
complex program element to support. Since this activity involved 
large numbers of students at one time as we I I as public school 
pupils, there were significant scheduling problems. To 



investigate the administrative feasibility of this program com- 
ponent, the following questions were asked: 

1. What did the operation cost (including staffing, equip- 
ment, supplies, payment to pupils, etc.)? 

2. What constraints or limits were and v/ould be placed on 
the p rog ram due to the time available, availability of 
students, location of the institution? 

3. What is the likelihood of the activity being feasible in 
a larger application? 

Educational Feasibility 

Since the microteaching tasks represented a specialized 
form of the other tasks systems, the same questions applied and 
were asked. 

Human Factors feasibility 

Preliminary observation of the microteaching operation 
Indicated general satisfaction with task activities, although the 
logistical problems seemed overwhelming at times, both to stu- 
dents and staff. One significant aspect of a personal nature was 
the experience of seeing one f s self on videotape for the first 
time..- Questions asked were: 

1. What were the reactions of students and staff to the 
microteaching experience? 

2. What were the perceived values of the program? 

* 

Sensitivity Training 



Descr i pt i on . 

.One of the concerns about the fall semester program was 
the Individual mode of learning wherein the students worked on 
their own on most of the task assignments. Since this was a new 
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experience for most, it was decided to build in a group inter- 
action component. It also seemed desirable during the first 
semester to provide experiences for the interns in the dynamics 
of individual and group understanding and sensitivity. 

An attempt was made to accomplish these goals through the 
medium of three sensitivity or "T" groups composed of the 28 stu- 
dents in the project. Each group of nine or ten students met one 
hour a week with a member of the staff of the Student Counseling 
0 en + er# The counselor v/as a specialist in group interaction and 
sensitivity training. The meetings were unstructured and atten- 
dance was optional. 



Administrative Feasibility 

The sensitivity training segment of the fall semester 
program w as not a major one and did not tax either staff time or 
facilities of the Department of Education. However, If this 
activity were to be used with significantly large numbers of 
trainees, l.e., 200 or more students per semester, then a ques- 
tlon of feasibility would need to be raised. 

Educational Feasibility 

No records v/ere kept of sensitivity sessions and the 
group meetings were not discussed with the instructional staff, 
activity was not designed to facilitate the accomplishment of 
' of the behavioral objectives of the program. It v/as not, 

« 

therefore, deemed necessary or possible to investigate the edu- 
cational feasibility of the sensitivity training activity. 
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Human Factors Feasibility 

Since the purpose of the sensitivity training sessions 
was to provide group guidance for the interns, the human factors 
consideration was considered as most important. This type of 
training in which individuals attempt to develop sensitivity and 
understanding about themselves and others through a free and 
unstructured group interaction and In the process strip away per- 
sonal facades and defenses, affects different individuals In dif- 
ferent ways. Pertinent questions about this activity seemed to 
be : 

|. What did the Individual students feel about their experi- 
ences with sensitivity training? 

2. What, according to the students, were the advantages and 
disadvantages of such experiences? 

Study-Observation Time 

Descri p tlon 

The second semester activity, which took place In 
Bellevue, was designed as a means of providing an opportunity for 
the 28 interns to practice and demonstrate In the classroom the 
competencies they had acquired in the laboratory setting of the 
campus. The students spent the entire semester in Bellevue In a 
combination teaching-study program. The study dimension was con- 
ceived of as a source of time for planning the lessons that v/ould 
be taught In the classrooms, both during the senior year and in 
the following internship year also. Students were to be encour- 
aged to make observations In other classrooms In the district. 
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One potential advantage of the semester-long program was 
that it would enable the students to phase into their teaching 
responsibilities gradually. Table I illustrates the proposed 
plan for teach-study activity. 

TABLE I 



PROPOSED SCHEDULE FOR STUDY AND TEACHING 



Month 


Study 


Teach I ng 


Feb ruary 


Th ree-f ourths 


One-fourth 


March 


Two-th i rds 


One-th I rd 


Aprl 1 


One-th i rd 


Two-thirds 


May 


One-fourth 


Three-fourths 



One problem that needed to be reconciled in terms of the 
total semester In Bellevue concept was that of credit and course 
requirements. Interns were completing their senior years of col- 
lege and needed varying amounts of credits for graduation. In 
the regular program, students practice teach for a one-half 
semester block and take a number of one-half semester courses 
during the remainder of the semester. 

In order that all students be able to graduate as planned, 
an arrangement was made whereby staff from Washington State Uni- 
versity offered courses in Bellevue. The assignments connected 
with these courses and the class meetings themselves were to be 
accomplished during the block of study time. Another task to be 
accomplished in Bellevue and for which credit was allowed was the 
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development of a proposal for a scholarly study that might serve 
as the fo* us for the students* fifth year program. 

Administrative Feasibility 

The main questions in regard to the feasibility of this 
element of the program were concerned v/ith the impact of a 
semester-long internship experience on the total program struc- 
ture of a teacher training institution. 

1. Was the time utilized properly? 

2. Is a whole semester in the field necessary? feasible? 

3. What appears to be the best use of such a block of time 
In an operational situation? 

Educational Feasibility 

The Idea of providing extra time for the student to pre- 
pare for teaching and to phase Into teaching responsibilities 
seemed a potentially useful way of combining theory and practice 
The question that appeared to be most appropriate was: 

I. Did the arrangement provide an effective vehicle for the 
attainment of program objectives? 

Human Factors Feasibility 

The semester program in Bellevue was a departure from 
regular student teaching programs both in length and intent. 
Students were to work with their supervising teac ers and on 
their own at varying times and in different ways to develop thei 
teaching competencies. 

I. Did the teachers supervising the interns accept this new 
block of study time procedure and perceive it as differ- 
ent from the regular student teaching period? 
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2. Did the teachers make an effort to participate and coop- 
erate with the interns in this new approach? 

Classroom Teaching 

Descr i pt i on 

The actual in-classroom experience of student teaching 
has been considered one of the most important facets of the 
entire teacher education program in most institutions. Some con- 
sider this the only really necessary professional education 
course. In the Career Teacher Project, the classroom teaching 
dimension was considered less as a capstone of the program but 
more of a keystone because of the Integral use of the experience 
as a way of connecting preservice work of the Intern with his 
first years of teaching. 

As described In the preceding section, the classroom 
teaching component was a part of a semester-long program which 
also Included time for study and observation. These two activi- 
ties were related in terms of a time ratio of one activity to the 
other throughout the semester, culminating with a high percentage 
of time spent teaching and a lesser percent spent in study and 

observation. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of classroom teaching 
was that here for the first time the interns had an opportunity 
to practice and demonstrate their teaching competencies over a 
sustained period of time under real conditions. The classroom 
teaching phase had been planned as an integrated part of the 
total program and students had been given their class assignmenfs 
during the spring before the project began. They had met their 
o 
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teachers and many had visited their future classrooms at the 
beginning of school in the fall. The interns had also used 
appropriate Bellevue curriculum materials in preparing task 
assignments during the fall semester. 



Administrative Feasibility 

The main consideration seemed to be the basic problem of 

i 

scheduling students for an entire semester off campus and the 
implications of this procedure in terms of the rest of the pro- 
gram. 

Educational Feasibility 

As mentioned, the teaching component has generally been 

accepted as being of considerable educational value. Logically, 

* 

the most appropriate type of practice of the task of learning to 
teach children would be teaching children. The maiV» question 
asked was: 

I. Were the students able to demonstrate their teaching 
competencies in the classroom setting? 

Human Factors Feasibility 

One of the distinct features of the project was the pro- 
vision for an entire semester in Bellevue. This meant that the 
students In the program would spend the last semester of their 
senior year off campus. Appropriate questions seemed to be: 

1. How did the students perceive th I s ‘ arrangement in terms 
of their own plans and needs? 

2. Is an entire semester off campus feasible In terms of the 
students involved? 
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Supervision and Evaluation 



Descr i pt ? on 

One of the goals of the project was that of continuous 
evaluation of student progress in the acquisition, practice, and 
demonstration of specific teaching competencies over the period 
of the entire year. To achieve this end, interns completed 15 
behavioral tasks and were evaluated upon completion of each task. 
These skills were to be further developed and refined during the 
Internship semester in Bellevue in actual in-class situations. 

During the internship period, evaluation was provided by 

supervising teachers, the interns themselves, and to a limited 

degree by the project coordinator. Since the project coordinator 

had assisted in the design and evaluation of the on-campus tasks 

and of the behav i ora I I y or i en ted evaluation* form to be used, it 

was assumed that he possessed the competencies needed to make 

/* . 
valid, reliable judgments of the interns and of the supervising 

teachers* ratings of the interns. 

Likewise, the interns had also completed the tasks at the 
university and had received feedback as to the success of their 
efforts. In addition, the interns were asked to submit sample 
assignments related to their Bellevue planning and teaching 
responsibilities. These assignments were evaluated as to whether 
the interns* work reflected the performance tasks of the first 
semester, at least as cognitive levels above the comprehension 



I eve I . 

One of the elements of the spring program which was dif- 
ferent from the procedures in the regular student teaching program 
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was the nature and type of evaluation carried out by the super- 
vising teacher. In the Career Teacher Project, teachers were 
asked to evaluate interns on the basis of the behavioral ly stated 
performance objectives and competencies first acquired at Wash- 
ington State University. The rationale for the evaluations made 
by the supervising teachers was explained as follows In a memo- 
randum from the project coordinator to the supervising teachers: 

1. Evaluation is necessary to gauge the p rog ress , . g rowth , 
and effectiveness of the intern and the effectiveness of 
the program. 

2. Evaluation should be geared to the intern's progress 
Ihrough the total years* program and should focus on the 
agreed upon behavioral competencies which are associated 
with the effective teacher. These competencies, devel- 
oped by WSU and Bellevue staff, were an important part of 
the fall in-service program in Believue. 

3. There are other dimensions to teaching not emphasized in 
the WSU semester which sometimes make the difference 
between success and fai lur®» These include such things 
as personal initiative, attitudes, and human relations. 
These, too* should be given important consideration in 
any evaluation of the intern. 

4. Evaluation should be continuous, therefore, frequent and 
can be best accomplished by the supervising teachers and 
the intern himself. Though the college coord i nator 1 s 
evaluation has some value, it cannot provide the continu- 
ous, frequent type of assessment that ,is possible through 
dai l*y teacher-i ntern interaction. 

The critical variable in the continuous evaluation process was 

the supervising teacher. The teachers had not completed the 

behavioral tasks as had the interns nor had they been preassessed 

as to their knowledge of and ability to apply behavioral criteria 

in evaluating student teacher performance. Supervising teachers 

had, however, attended a series of in-service meetings designed 

to orient them to the objectives and activities of the program. 
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An important aspect of the cooperative nature of the 
Career Teacher Project was the assignment of a resident 
supervisor-coordinator to Bellevue to administer program activi- 
ties In the district location. The main duties of this staff 
member were to: 

1. Represent the university in matters of coordination and 
articulation between Washington State University and 
Bellevue. This task included working with the Bellevue 
Director of Personnel on the prehiring and placement of 
interns in Bellevue teaching positions for the coming 
year . 

2. Supervise and evaluate the work of the 28 interns 
throughout the semester. 

3. Conduct meetings and seminars with interns and Bellevue 
staff on problems of common concern. 

4. Schedule space, facilities, and provide transportation 
for visiting instructional staff. 

5. Serve as a resource person to the cooperating teachers 
and to the Bellevue administration. This entailed 
attending meetings of teachers and administrative groups 
making presentations, and answering questions about the 
program. 

6. Communicate with all personnel involved on procedures, 
practices, and progress of the program through corres- 
pondence, telephone calls, meetings, and memoranda. 

This position differed from that of the typical resident 

college supervisor In several respects. These differences, 

related in terms of the duties of the coord I nator-superv i sor , 

were: 

1. Responsibility at any one time for a larger number of 
Interns, i.e., 28 versus 15-18 for other centers. 

2. A longer working relationship with the students and 
cooperating teachers, i.e., one semester versus one-half 
semester. 
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3. More direct and deeper working relationships with dis- 
trict administrative personnel due to the joint nature of 
the project, especially the prehiring commitment. This 
latter proved quite time consuming. 

4. More frequent communication with university as a means of 
coordinating, scheduling, and supporting the activities 
of the visiting instructional staff. 

5. Coordination and administrative and logistical support of 
the instructional activities of the visiting staff. This 
involved acquiring space, resource personnel, materials 
and equipment, and scheduling activities in terms of both 
university staff and student arid teacher needs. 

6. Developing and testing new evaluative procedures needed 
to provide and insure direct and continuous evaluation of 
student growth. 

Administrative Feasibility 

The supervision and evaluation of student teaching by 
cooperating teachers is at the heart of virtually all student 
teaching programs. However, the conventional programs, as 
reported in the literature, are not coordinated or articulated by 
teacher preparation institutions and school districts in terms of 
providing a program of continuous training and evaluation that 

* 

cuts across time and locational boundaries. The Career Teacher 



Project was planned to insure this continuity. 

Doing’ this required a more direct and sustained involve- 
ment of university and district staff, especially teachers, who 
would work with the intern for an entire semester. In terms of 
administrative considerations, this degree of program Integration 
necessitated, in the case of this project, in-service training 
for the teachers and expenditures of teacher time over a longer 
period of time. In order to coordinate the program to the degree 
that continuity of program objectives was insured, a now type of 



staff person was needed, with duties exceeding those of the tra- 
ditional supervisor of student teachers. Necessary questions 
about the administrative feasibility of this type of supervisory 
and evaluative effort were: / 

1. What were the costs of this program of coordination, 
supervision, and evaluation in terms of the practices of 
the pilot study? 

2. What would be the projected costs and staffing needs for 
an operational application on a larger scale (more units 
of interns)? 

3. In the case of the resident coordinator-supervisor, which 
organization should provide this person, the college or 
the district, and on what scale (full, part-time) and at 
what cost? 

Educational Feasibility 

One of the critical factors in assessing the competencies 
of the students was the evaluation of their efforts by supervising 
teachers. In a conventional situation, the teachers would observe 
the student teacher, provide evaluative feedback as to their 
efforts, and help the student plan future lessons. Any formal 
evaluation forms completed by the teacher would be character- 
Istlcs-based than geared to observable performance behaviors. 

The Career Teacher Project was based on specific perfor- 
mance competencies that were to be continuously developed and 
demonstrated through the course of the. entire year. ft was nec- 
essary, therefore, to insure continuity of evaluation if attain- 
ment of program objectives were to be assessed. The key to this 
procedure, to a large degree, was the cooperating or supervising 
teacher. The teachers were in a position to provide the greatest 
help on a one-to-one basis with the tralr.ee because of their 
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close Involvement In the day-to-day activity of the classroom. 
They, the teachers, would have more specific instances and exam- 
ples upon which to make their assessments. Important questions 
were: 

1. V/ere they competent to evaluate the interns in terms of 
growth in the specific behavioral competencies that were 
the bases for the program and the standards of effective 
teach ? ng? 

2. Was the in-service program adequate to train the teachers 
to Work within the context of performance objectives and 
measures? 

3. Is It a feasible assumption to ask teachers to provide 
this sort of evaluation? 

Human Factors Feasibility 

By the beginning of the second semester, the students 
appeared to have acquired a favorable set toward the behavioral 
competencies definitions of teaching. They had worked through 
the series of 15 behavioral tasks and were , hopef u I I y , ready to 
demonstrate their skills in the classroom. 

The supervising teachers, on the other hand, had not had 
a day-to-day experience with this approach. They had, however, 
visited the campus in October, 1967, and had received an orienta- 
tion to the program goals, behavioral objectives, and systems 
procedures. In addition, university and district staff had pro- 
vided a series of six hour-long in-service meetings to explain 
details of the program, answer questions, and provide further 
orientation as needed. 

Once in the classroom, the students came under the direct 
supervision of the cooperating teachers. Although the teachers 
had been carefully selected and matched with the interns by the 
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district personnel office, no assessment had been made of the 
teachers 1 feelings or attitudes toward the behavioral, 
performance-centered approach of the program and the emphasis on 
the systems analysis approach to organizing, executing, and eval- 
uating learning objectives. Questions asked about this dimension 
of f eas 1 b 1 I I ty we re :• 

1. What were the teachers* reactions and feelings toward 
student comments about and attempts to demonstrate spe- . 
cific task objectives in their teaching? 

2. Is it feasible to expect teachers to supervise and evalu- 
ate according to new standards which may not have been 
the basis for their own training? 

3. To what degree did teachers* feelings appear to influence 
the students* actual teaching practices and attitudes 
toward the kinds of skills they had acquired during the 

f i rst semester? 



Seminars and Group Meetings 



Descript I on 

V 

A common element in student teaching programs is the 
weekly seminar or group meeting. The college supervisor and 
student teachers meet for an hour or two in the afternoon or 
evening to conduct administrative business, share the week’s 
experiences, and discuss topics of concern to them as prospective 
teachers. Often this latter activity is organized as a means of 
providing the student with a foundation upon which to make dec!- 

I 

sions, select objectives, and In general, operate as a teacher in 
a particular and real social setting. Tne group may attend 
school board meetings, listen to speakers, and often the students 
themselves will make presentations. 
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This activity was a part of the Career Teacher Project, 
also. The coordinator and interns met from 7:00 P.M.-9:00 P.M. 
on Wednesdays to accomplish routine business and discuss common 
problems. Program topics included a debate on the proposed dis- 
trict salary schedule by administration and professional associa-. 
tion negotiators, a discussion with the Director of Personnel on 
the subject of contracts and placement, a lecture by a prominent 
Negro writer on the racial problem, and other subjects of inter- 
est and importance to the group. In addition, the weekly seminar 
provided a vehicle through which the students could meet with 
each other and share concerns, interests, and a sense of group 
cohesiveness which seemed to characterize the group. 

Administrative Feasibility 

This was a common part of the student teaching program 
end did not necessitate any special co.ns I dera t i ons . 

E ducational Feasibility 

The weekly seminars were not organized along formal class 
lines and specific learning objectives were not developed. The 
content emphasis was on acquiring knowledge about and familiarity 
with the district and community in which the interns would be 
teaching In the fall of 1968. There were no educational claims 
made for this experience so no questions were asked. 

Human Factors Feasibility 

The weekly meetings were designed as a time for sharing 
needs and concerns as well as for gaining knowledge. In the 
light of the solidarity developed by the 28 interns during the 
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fall semester, it seemed desirable to he I p maintain and support 
this feeling during the second semester. This seemed especially 
important since the students were av/ay from other college students 
and college activities for an entire semester. The question 
asked was: 

I. Did the students find the weekly meetings necessary and 
desirable In terms of social needs? 

University Course V/ork 

Description 

Since several students needed credit in addition to that 
allowed for student teaching in order to graduate, provision was 
made to teach several courses in the district. University staff 
traveled to Bellevue approximately six times during the semester 
and conducted a series of two-hour classes with the interns. 
Classes offered were an audio-visual methods course, an Intro- 
ductory course in guidance, and two reading courses, one for ele- 
mentary teachers and one for secondary teachers. Meeting times 
and facilities were arranged for by the resident coordinator. 
Central office staff provided resource personnel and materials as 

needed. 

Students and staff met during the school day, usually on 
a Thursday or Friday with at least one class session each day. 
Most of the interns took one or more classes, with some taking 
all of the courses and a few, none. Assignments were made at 
each session and students would complete them In the interim 
between meetings. 
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One proposed advantage of the program was that students. 
In taking the course work in conjunction with their teaching 
practice, could prepare assignments that were directly related to 
their classroom lessons, thus, providing a better bond between 
course work and teaching practice. 

Administrative Feasibility 

The first reason for having the in-district classes was 

t 

that of administrative expediency. Several students needed the 
credit. Another reason, in terms of the program goals of articu- 
lation and integration of course work and actual teaching, was 
that the courses enabled students to weld theory and practice in 
the completion of assignments In the classroom contexts, and In 
the application of knowledge acquired. 

This element of the program required staff members to 
travel considerable distances and spend significant amounts of 
time. 'Questions that seemed appropriate were: 

1. Was this approach feasible In terms of support costs, 
especially staffing expenses and travel? 

2. Were there any problems In regard to grading and the 
granting of residence credit for off-campus class work? 

3. Could this effort be supported by a college or university 
which was working with several school districts at once? 

Educational Feasibility 

.The questions of educational feasibility were: 

1. Did the students acquire desired competencies through 
these courses? 

2. Was there a relationship between course work and class- 
room activities? 
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Human Factors Feasibility 

Because of the number of variables to consider In sched- 
uling the in-district classes. It was often necessary to conduct 
classes during the school day. This meant that the Intern would 
need to leave the classroom for a half day at a time, perhaps two 
days In a row. It was, furthermore, often necessary to schedule 
classes with little advanced notice. Since supervising teachers 
had made plans for Intern Involvement at specific times, the pos- 
sibility of time conflicts and the need for compromise was ever 
present. In reference to these considerations, the following 
questions were asked: 

1. Did the problem of attending classes during the school 
day cause difficulty for the student in terms of his 
relationships with the class instructor, the supervising 
teacher, or both? 

2. Did the demands of the course work added to the teaching 
responsibilities create an excessive work load on the 
student? 

3. What were the attitudes of the supervising teachers 
toward the dual responsibilities of the interns? 

4. Did the study-teaching time ratio prove realistic? 

Procedu res 

Data Collection Instruments 

In order to answer the questions posed by this feasibil- 
ity study, a variety of data. were collected using the following 
procedures and instruments. These Included: 
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Dai lv Logs 

Students maintained daily logs in which they entered the 
tasks they were working on, the time spent on each task, work 
area, and comments on the work (see Appendix B) . 

Faci li ties Utilization Logs 

■ ■■ ■ 1 — — i ' 

Work facilities were checked at various times during the 
first part of the semester to determine space and equipment util- 
ization patterns. 

Notes on Daily Student Contacts 

Notes were kept on contacts with students on an informal 

basis with a listing made of general subjects discussed and stu- 
dent comments. 

«: 

Evaluation of Student Work 

Students were evaluated on the.i r performance of criterion 
• tasks for each objective. Records were kept of student comple- 
tion of tasks a nd • re 1 nf orcement and feedback provided. 

E valuation of Stimulus and 
Content Variables of Selected 

Behavioral Tasks * 

The purpose of this instrument was to elicit student 

reaction to stimulus and control variables associated with each 

of three selected tasks (see Appendix B) . These data were to be 

used to provide answers to both educational and human factors 

feasibility considerations. 
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Evaluation of the Career Teacher 
Project on the Bases of Selected 
Instructional Variables 

This instrument was administered at the end of the first 
semester and provided the students an opportunity to comment on 
factors considered relevant to the instructional program, espe- 
cially the systems characteristics (see Appendix B) . These vari- 
ables were: 

1. Individualization of learning 

2. Pacing 

3. Learner response 

4 . I nte ract i on 

5. Knowledge of results, feedback, reinforcement, evaluation 

6. Closure 

7. Function of staff 

It was hoped that student comments would provide an indication of 
individual and group perception of some of the characteristics of 
the systems approach. 



Interview Schedu I e--Staf f 

At the end of the first semester, participating staff 
members were asked for both data about and reactions to the fail 
program, particularly the systems operation (see Appendix B). 
Notes were taken during the interviews and later analyzed. In 
addition, short one-question interviews were imbedded into con- 
versations with other staff members in order to get the flavor of 
faculty reaction to the behavioral object i ves-systems program. 

Sample Lesson Plans, 

Assignments, and E va I uat i on 
I terns 

Students were asked at various times during the second 
semester to bring to seminar meetings specific items such as 
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lesson plans, strategies for modifying objectives and activities 
for individual learners, and test questions. These were analyzed 
for evidence that the students were applying knowledge and skills 
acquired during the fall semester program. 



Student Teacher Rating Scale 

This was the standard Washington State University rating 
scale used by supervising teachers and col leg supervisors in the 
regular program (see Appendix B) . Although the instrument was 
not specific enough to assess the behavior of the interns on task 
objective items, it provided a point of reference and departure 
for the teachers v/ho were used to using this type of measurement. 
The next step was to move to a more behaviorally oriented scale. 

M-STEP Intern Performanc e 
Eva I uat i on 

This instrument was designed for the observation and 
evaluation of teacher performance. It was to be used by super- 
vising teachers, interns, and the college coordinator-supervisor 
(see Appendix B). The behavior classification and descriptions 
were taken directly from the behavioral objectives section of the 
task systems. Students were rated by the three categories of 
personnel and sessions held to discuss the observations. 

« 

Program Evaluation — Second 
Semester 

Students were asked in May to evaluate major elements of 
the second semester program (see Appendix B) . They were to 
assign a rating of one to five to each element and then to comment 
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